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SURPRISE UPON SURPRISE! 


lbecica 


is a bulletin of information on Spanish affairs, spon- 
sored by a group of Americans who believe that Spain’s 
struggle for freedom is an unforgettable part of man’s 
universal struggle for freedom, which must be fought 
unceasingly on every front against every form of 
totalitarianism. 


IBERICA is dedicated to the free Spain of the future, 
to the free Spain that can be America’s friend and 
ally in a spiritual sense, rather than in a material 
sense alone. 


IBERICA offers the opportunity to all Spaniards who 
cherish their hope for a free and democratic Spain 
to express their views to an American public. Non- 
Spaniards who sympathize with their aspirations and 
share their ideals are invited to contribute as well. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


TO PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. President: 


We who address this letter to you, with a boldness justi- 
fied only by the justice of our cause, are a group of 
democratic Spaniards desiring Your Excellency’s under- 
standing. 

We are informed by the press that you have accepted 
General Franco’s invitation to spend several hours in 
Madrid on December 21. 

We are happy to learn that you will view a bit 
of our country. This will be the first visit to Spain 
ever to have been made by a President of the United 
States of America. But at the same time it causes us 
deep sorrow to know that you, the representative of 
one of the finest democracies known to history, are to 
make this visit just at a time when freedom is non- 
existent in Spain. 

We understand the reasons of international politics 
that have obliged you to accept General Franco’s invi- 
tation, but it is very hard on us that the occasion of the 
first visit to be made in Spain by a President of the 
United States will remain forever united with the pain- 
ful memory of this epoch of misgovernment and dicta- 
torship. We are sure that this is not just our own feel- 
ing, but that of large sections of the Spanish people. 

On December 21 you, Mr. President, will arrive in 
a country whose people are deprived of the most ele- 
mental political freedoms, where the spirit and prac- 
tice of democracy are prohibited, or else substituted 
by a fictitious democracy, and where citizens having the 
courae to proclaim their hope for a public life founded 
on the exercise of human rights, are persecuted by the 
authorities. 

No doubt you will find persons who will endeavor 
to justify the present dictatorship by invoking historical 





The above “Open Letter to President Eisenhower” was 
sent to IBERICA by various liberal and democratic op- 
position groups in Spain, along with a request that the 
letter be translated into English and forwarded to the 
President. Accordingly, the above translation was for- 
warded to the White House on November 27. 
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situations that terminated over twenty years ago, and 
which could in any case have been corrected in a cli- 
mate of freedom; whereas the present abuse by an oli- 
garchical power for the exclusive benefit of a minority, 
if continued, can not be corrected without recourse to 
disorder, something which no responsible Spaniard 
wants. 

For all of us in Spain who love freedom and democ- 
racy, your visit can be reason for despair or reason for 
hope: despair, if you confine yourself to proclaiming 
the friendship between two governments, which would, 
in fact, constitute the support of a tyrannical govern- 
ment; of hope, if, as leader of the free world, you in- 
dicate through your words and deeds while in Madrid 
that true democracy is, as already defined by your great 
predecessor, Abraham Lincoln: government of the 
people. for the people, with no separation whatsoever 
between power and the people. Your national history 
and honor are what lead us to have faith in Your 
Excellency. 

Finally, Mr. President, we wish to tell you that an 
old Spanish tradition exists whereby a host is obliged 
to accede to the wishes of his guest. Thus when you 
talk with General Franco we beg you to request, in 
accordance with this tradition, the liberation of all those 
who remain confined in our country’s prisons, for the 
sole crime of having proclaimed, by their actions and 
in some cases by their thoughts alone, their hope for a 
restoration of democracy in Spain one day. 

Many thanks, Mr. President. We are sure that in 

naking this petition to General Franco you can count 
on the generous understanding of all the people of 


America, and on the gratitude of many Spanish 
families. 


May God safeguard your life for many years. 


Groups of democratic Spanish 
University students and facul- 
ty members, and: laborers. 


Madrid and Barcelona 
November, 1959 








THE IDEAS OF PROFESSOR VON OBEN’ 


Salvador de Madariaga 


On a recent trip to Germany I came across a so- 
ciologist who aspires to revolutionize methods of so- 
ciological research through ideas of the greatest ori- 
ginality. As is often the case among geniuses, he pre- 
fers to remain shrouded in mystery and anonymity, 
only permitting his work to be alluded to indirectly. 
So, out of respect for his wishes I will call him ‘“Pro- 
fessor von Oben.” As to his real identity, I can only 
say that he is a very great scientist, and, therefore, 
a very great measurer, as everyone knows that science 
can only exist in relation to things that can be 
measured. 

Professor von Oben begins by eliminating from 
sociology all that cannot be measured, and he is so 
scrupulous about this point that he prefers to call his 
science “sociometry.” For that matter the term so- 
ciology is related to the logos, which we translate as 
The Word; and how are you to measure a word? 
That is something beyond the abilities of even the 
cleverest of grammarians. 

Professor von Oben’s reforms in sociological sci- 
ence go far beyond the mere rebaptizing of the term 
sociology as sociometry. His most original contribution 
in this field consists of the establishment of a new 
principle: that all the vicissitudes of the life of a 
nation may be deduced by means of mathematical 
calculations derived from the average weight of the 
individuals of every class and profession. In his la- 
boratory at . . . well, I promised not to reveal any 
details that might give away his identity . . . let us 
say at his laboratory in Germany, Professor von Oben 
maintains statistical card indexes in which he records 
tne average weight of every class and profession of 
every country of Europe and America, and even some 
of the Asiatic countries; all of this represents a pain- 
staking piece of work, built on solid statistical bases 
with profuse documentation, 

According to Professor von Oben, both the absolute 
value of the average individual weight of every class 
and profession and the relative value of this weight 
between one class and another are of importance, but 
always in relation to the coefficient of the average 





* From the book GENERAL, MARCHESE USTED 
(GENERAL, GO) by Salvador de Madariaga, to be 
published shortly by IBERICA. 
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height per individual. For example, our sage calcu- 
lated that the average bulk of a German is about 
200 cubic decimeters or litres, whereas that of a 
Spaniard, Greek or Italian does not amount to 150. 
Therefore, in calculating the optimum respective 
weights of the dominating and dominated classes in 
a given country one must keep these differences in 
the average bulk in mind. The Professor explained 
all of this to his two listeners, I having been accom- 
panied on my visit to his laboratory by another Eu- 
ropean from a country which I do not care to name, 
for reasons which will be made clear later. 

With this reservation, Professor von Oben calcu- 
lates the optimum average individual weight for each 
country, not exactly from the hygienic point of view, 
that is the point of view of the health of the indi- 
viduals in question, but from the sociological, or, as 
the Professor would put it, the sociometrical, point 
of view; that is, in terms of the ideal weight for the 
efficient fulfillment of his functions and for the main- 
tenance of social peace. 

“For example,” the Professor said to us in his la- 
boratory, “here we have a photograph of a wet nurse. 
She is plump, but not as plump as she should be, 
given her specific function. On the other hand here 
we have a photograph of a general, from your coun- 
try (he nodded toward my companion), of course. 
Do you see what I mean? Functionally speaking, he 
is too fat. This bulk denotes a weight that is far 
above the optimum weight for an efficient military 
function.” 


My companion countered that a general could be 
fat and a good military man at the same time. Pro- 
fessor von Oben shook his head. “Look,” he argued; 
“a fat military man is a military man of the office, 
not of the field. Field military men are thin. Take 
Field Marshal Montgomery, for example. (And as 
though by magic he suddenly produced a photograph 
of the victor of El Alamein and held it before 
my companion.) See this thin and muscular figure? 
Does he not resemble the great hero of the country 
of this gentleman?” he said, pointing at me. “Gen- 
eral Montgomery has the figure of a Don Quijote, 
but this general of your country has the figure of a 
Sancho, and I do not need to remind you of the 
nick-name which Cervantes gave him. Field generals 
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are thin because they are occupied with maneuvers, 
not intrigues.” 

Of course I had pricked up my ears in case any- 
thing might be said that could be applied to my own 
country. The Professor continued his exposition, fo- 
cussing his attention on my companion. “Now do 
you see the importance of all of this in relation to 
social peace?” Suddenly he fired this question at 
him: “What are the dominating classes in your coun- 
try? The bankers, no?” The visitor hesitated. “No, I 
would say that the bankers adjust themselves to the 
realities of the day. In my country the dominating 
classes today are the generals and bishops.” 

The Professor began excitedly to run his nimble 
fingers through the card indexes; he consulted pho- 
tographs, graphs, equations; he began to reflect, 
thumb poised on lips, a deepening furrow on his 
brow. “Are you quite sure of this?” he asked. “Of 
what?” the other retorted. “That the generals and 
bishops . . .” “Oh, absolutely,” my companion re- 
plied. “Well in that case your country is in a very 
sorry way. Look: here are my calculations and sta- 
tistics. As you can see, generals and bishops are the 
fattest professional groups in your country. Function- 
ally speaking, this is most deplorable. As to the obesity 
of generals, there is all that I have said already, and 
more. An office general is a political general. As he 
has tired of commanding soldiers from horseback, 
tank or helicopter, he prefers to command civilians 
from a desk. Therefore obese generals mean military 
dictatorship.” 

My companion objected to this: “But there is no 
dictatorship in my country; neither military nor ci- 
vilian.” 

Professor von Oben would not budge. “Well there 


will be one, mark my words. Have no doubts on that 
score. Sociometry is an exact science . . . And as to 
the Bishops, look at this’ and he produced a colored 
graph. “See what I mean? The index of episcopal 
obesity is the highest of all professions. What does 
this mean, functionally speaking? It means lack of 
asceticism and religious spirit. Little sacrifice and 
much good living. Therefore . . . professional inca- 
pacity.” 

My companion studied the graph in confusion, 
while the professor went on talking: “As to social 
peace, there is a theorem which I have discovered 
and which bears my name. According to this theorem 
social peace requires a minimal weight difference be- 
tween the dominating classes and the dominated ones. 
Now look,” and once again his fingers went flying 
through his card indexes: “Just think, the working 
class of your country has the lowest weight in all 
Europe. Hence the maximum difference in weight 
between dominators and dominated exists in your 
country today. This is as infallible as are the clouds 
[nubes, or clouds, also means “multitudes” in Span- 
ish]. If electric tension exceeds a certain minimum, 
lightning results. In sociometry, if the coefficient of 
the difference of the average weight between domina- 
tors and dominated exceeds a certain minimum, then 
a social storm results.” 

The Professor lapsed into silence. We all remained 
silent. Finally, as no one spoke, I asked: “Well, 
what remedy would you recommend for a case such 
as that of this gentleman’s country?” 

“Elementary,” the Professor replied, “elementary. 
That the people eat more and the generals and 
bishops eat less,” and he gazed at me with the can- 


did eyes of a discoverer of eternal verities. 


Wi 


t 
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EISENHOWER’'S POWERS 
COMPARED TO FRANCO'S POWERS 


Steparius 


In Mein Kampf Adolf Hitler propounded a very im- 
portant rule for the conduct of propaganda in a to- 
talitarian country: “The bigger the lie, the more likely 
it is to be believed.” 

This opinion corresponded to an a priori subjective 
attitude on Hitler’s part: his contempt for the masses. 
The unorganized and unthinking masses must be fed 
big lies so as to exploit their ingenuity or their capacity 
for corruption. 

Both the a priori basis and the tactical consequence 
derived from it, were logical in a man of Hitler’s type. 
It might even be said that they were logical with re- 
spect to the object of this “big lie” propaganda: the 
most déclassé part of the German people. 

We Spaniards read with amazement the speech de- 
hvered by the Francoist Minister of Finance, Sr. Na- 
varro Rubio, at Fordham University on October 5. 
Lieutenant Colonel Navarro Rubio has an ideological 
background and an education that are quite unlike 
those of Hitler. The audience to whom he addressed 
his remarks were no déclassé and unthinking mass, but 
the members of a very important American university. 
Nevertheless it would be hard to find a more apt ex- 
ample of the application of the celebrated maxim of 
Hitlerian propaganda than his lecture, with its whop- 
pers such as the following: “Franco exercises fewer 
powers than does Eisenhower” . . . “In Spain . . . the 
freedoms which we could call essential, have an ampli- 
tude which would not be permitted in most of the 
countries of the free world”, and so on. 


By now we Spaniards are hardened to surprise, and 
as we know that our morning newspapers will invari- 
ably bring us some new mockery, and that there is 
nothing we can do about it, we have developed a phi- 
losophy of humor and cynicism which is a sure psy- 
chological recourse against madness. But the people of 
the United States still believe in the truth. American 
publications, whether popular or academic, are ac- 
customed to exposing lies. There is a tradition of in- 
tellectual discipline and honesty in the country. Would 
Fordham University tolerate another speech by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Navarro Rubio? Those of us who have 
faith in the United States do not believe so. 

To convey an idea of the extent to which Sr. Na- 
varro Rubio abused American hospitality, let us take 
just a few concrete examples. To equate the powers 
of President Eisenhower, or of any American President, 
with the powers vaguely defined by various laws, which 
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General Franco can exercise, would mean, in fact, the 
following: 

That the President of the United States could select, 
appoint and dismiss the governors of each and every 
state of the Union; that the President of the United 
States could, on his own, select and appoint, by direct 
designation, about 25% of the members of the U.S. 
Senate and House of Representatives, and by indirect 
means more than 24 of all the members of Congress; 
that the President of the United States could select, 
appoint and dismiss the mayors of the most important 
cities of the Union, including all the state capitals; 
that the President could select, appoint and dismiss the 
person who would occupy the office of chief of the 
AFL-CIO; that the President could suspend, by means 
of a simple administrative measure, the amendments to 
the American Constitution making up the Bill of Rights 
(as in fact in Spain on various occasions the civil 
rights provided by the “Fuero de los Espanoles” have 
been lifted simply by the insertion of a decree in the 
Official Bulletin); that the President of the United 
States could extend executive powers to the White 
House Press Secretary so that the latter, at the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion, could appoint the editors of the im- 
portant newspapers such as the Washington Post or the 
New York Times; and, finally, not to drag this list out 
any longer, the President of the United States could 
create new hereditary titles in the persons of his mili- 
tary or financial friends; titles which, to seek an analogy 
among those created by General Franco, could be some- 
thing like “the Marquis of West Point,” or “the Count 
of General Electric Co.” 


As to the existence in Spain of greater “essential 
freedoms” (Sr. Navarro dixit) than in the free coun- 
tries of the world, perhaps one could go along with 
him provided that one specifies these freedoms. In 
Spain, for example, the chemical companies are free 
to manufacture and sell penicillin to the Seguro Obre- 
ro de Enfermedad [Workers’ Sickness Insurance] which 
has only one fifth the strength of any imported peni- 
cillin; in Spain the milkman is free to water the milk; 
the monopolies owning the public utilities dispose of 
a most basic freedom to exploit the citizen, who is 
unable to defend himself, either socially or legally. The 
Boards of Directors of the big stock-companies are free 
to elect straw men as representatives of their stock- 
holders, and the banks are free to violate the standards 
of normal banking procedure as dictated by the Min- 
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istry of the Treasury itself. Similarly, members of the 
privileged classes have complete freedom to omit or 
falsify their income tax returns . . . And, finally, in 
Spain at present a very convenient freedom exists, 
whereby mercantile or manufacturing concerns belong- 
ing to the regime’s oligarchy may obtain bank credits 
at a time when the implementation of the Stabilization 
Plan, with its measures for the limitation of credits, 
is suffocating the small and middle sized companies 
not included in the privileged inner circle of the oli- 
garchy. 

No doubt all of these freedoms are “very essential’, 
but they favor exclusively the elements standing in the 
way of a sound and progressive community life; they 
are freedoms for the exploiter, for monopoly and for 
privilege; freedoms, in brief, for those who are more 
free to begin with, as they dispose, by birth or historic 


circumstances, of the opportunities afforded by the pos- 
session of influence and property. 

In closing let us comment briefly on the curious para- 
dox that a Minister of the Treasury, who is repsonsible 
for the entire plan for the reconstruction of the Span- 
ish economy, should choose to talk in the United States 
about political and philosophical-constitutional matters 
rather than about the economic themes which are his 
province. But perhaps this choice of subject matter is 
explained when one remembers that it would be much 
more difficult for Sr. Navarro Rubio to take in his 
audience in economic matters, and at the cost of falsi- 
fying data and statistics; on the other hand he could 
devote himself with a certain impunity to abusing the 
good faith and democratic convictions of his listeners. 
And in this field all tactics are worth while, including 
those of Adolf Hitler. 





ON RETURNING TO SPAIN 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF A REFUGEE 


Antonio Sanchez Barbudo 


ANTI-AMERICANISM OF VARIOUS SORTS 
Another innovation awaiting the traveller in Spain to- 
day is a spreading anti-Americanism. Although this is 
an accepted fact in very diverse countries, it is surpris- 
ing to find it in Spain, where the people are not given 
to hostility towards anyone, lest it be they themselves. 

Perhaps anti-Americanism is not as widespread in 
Spain as it is elsewhere today; certainly it is not as 
apparent. This leads some to believe that it does not 
exist. The New York Times recently published an ar- 
ticle by an optimistic lady who said that there was no 
such thing. But anyone visiting Spain today who speaks 
fluent Spanish and listens to what the people are say- 
ing will be left in no doubt about the matter. 

I believe that the reasons behind this anti-American 
sentiment can be classified in two groups: first, those 
which are more or less the same as those invoked else- 
where, for more or less cause (feelings of national hu- 
miliation and dependence; fear of the atomic bomb and 
of being dragged into war; American ostentation, ig- 
norance and “ingenuity”; plain envy, etc.) ; and, sec- 
ond, reasons of a peculiarly Spanish nature, arising 
from purely Spanish characteristics and situations, al- 
though something similar may be found at times in 
other places. 

This purely Spanish brand of anti-Americanism ex- 
ists primarily in the two extremes: the governmental 
minority, and the minority which is rabidly opposed to 
the regime. On the one hand we have the anti-Ameri- 
canism of the “carcas” [ultra-reactionaries] who have 
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always detested democracy, and who fear that Spain 
might lose her “pure” faith and turn Protestant, and 
who are scandalized by the Americans’ freedom of be- 
havior, dress and ways. These are the ones who believe 
that the United States is an obstacle to the fulfillment 
of their imperialist dreams of Hispanidad, and who live 
in dread that our “sound traditions” will evaporate on 
contact with the outside air. Yet these are the persons 
who most benefit by the influx of American money, 
and who remain in power thanks to the United States; 
hence their anti-Americanism, while splenetic and deep- 
rooted, is hypocritically disguised under a mask of 
servility. 

On the other hand we have the anti-Americanism of 
the anti-Francoists who insist that, for whatever reason, 
the fact is that Franco remains in power today thanks 
to the United States alone. Their bitterness is akin to 











the violent hatred of any frustrated lover, as these anti- 
American liberals of today are apt to be the very ones 
who dreamed of the victory of the allies and hoped 
that they would bring their salvation; these are the 
ones who listened in secret to the radio and risked 
beatings and imprisonment to pick up or distribute the 
news bulletin put out by the American Embassy. This 
kind of acute anti-Americanism (I had more than one 
opportunity to note its virulence) is to be found chiefly 
among intellectuals and people of culture, that is, among 
the most articulate and implacable enemies of the 
regime. 

Thus both Francoists and anti-Francoists share a 
hostility, whether overt or not, towards the United 
States; and to this we must add the anti-Americanism 
of the great masses, based on the general reasons that 
I mentioned before, and on the fact that they attribute 
the high cost of living to the Americans, accuse them 
of profiting by Spain’s poverty, etc. But perhaps in 
reality the basic cause of popular hostility is something 
else: namely, that the people do not regard the Ameri- 
cans in Spain as friends. They regard them as repre- 
sentatives of the American government, and, as such, 
allies and favorities of the Spanish government, not the 
people. Of course there are isolated cases of individuals 
who have had personal dealings with Americans, and 
who frequently demonstrate cordiality, even affection, 
towards them. But even these individual cases make a 
distinction between their personal friends and the 
others. In Madrid one often hears talk of la ciudad 
maldita (the accursed city), meaning the new suburb, 
La Concepcién, where many Americans live. My friend 
the school-teacher, while kindly disposed and aware of 
the advantages of having the Americans in Spain, used 
to tell me what a tirria [grudge] the people had against 
them. 

Formerly there was a feeling of great admiration 
and cordiality toward the United States, which many 
Spaniards identified with their dreams of freedom and 
progress, of reform and a better state of affairs in gen- 
eral. That is why I believe that on the day when the 
United States begins to represent once again what she 
once represented, or at least stops representing what 
she represents today—the support of tyranny—the ha- 
tred will die down. Other factors will help, but I be- 
lieve that in Spain the principle one is that the people 
themselves, in their great majority, are not by nature 
xenophobes, as the French might be said to be, for ex- 
ample. This, many tourists, including Americans, know 
well. 


LIBERAL CATHOLICS 

AND ANTI-FRANCO INTELLECTUALS 

One of the most encouraging signs in Spain today is 
the appearance of a new type of liberal Catholic. This 
has already been commented on outside the country, 
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and there is much talk about it in Spain. Constant ref- 
erence is made to young priests, Dominicans and Je- 
suits, liberal and tolerant, who frequently declare them- 
selves, more or less openly, to be opposed to the re- 
gime. Many are’said to favor social justice and reform, 
separation of Church and State, and are even anti- 
clerical. 

Given the testimony of so many there can be no 
doubt as to the existence of these liberal priests, al- 
though I myself did not get to meet any of them. Nor 
did I seek them out, for that matter. So I do not know 
how numerous they are, and I have grave doubts on 
this score. I also suspect that up above, at the top 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, there are some who be- 
lieve it prudent to play on both the red and the black 
at the same time; on the liberal Catholics who might 
be useful someday, and on the old-style ones who, for 
the time being at least, are in the driver’s seat. How- 
ever there can be no doubt as to the sincerity of many 
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of these young priests. After all it was high time for 
some of the priesthood to realize that a deeper cause 
lay behind the periodic burning of churches and monas- 
teries in Spain than the irresponsibility of some unruly 
and boisterous delinquents. And if it is true that the 
religious feeling is beginning to spring up in some 
groups in Spain today, with more vigor and authenticity 
than before, then it is natural for these groups to wish 
to remain apart from politics, especially from corrupt 
politics and moneyed interests. Let us hope that they 
will grow and will make religion something more re- 
spectable in Spain than it has been. And let us also 
hope that we may understand each other. But as I 
have little definite information on this subject I shall 
say no more. 

I did however meet some young persons of middle 
class backgrounds, moderates and liberals at heart, who 
oppose the regime or who would at least welcome a 
change if it did not invel!ve violence and upheavals, and 
who described themselves as Catholics. I believe that 
their Catholicism is a fruit of their education and the 
regime, whereas their moderate anti-Francoism and anti- 
clericalism are the natural results of what they see 
around them. These young men are very different from 
those we knew in the days of the F.U.E., or when the 
militias were being formed in July, 1936; but we can 
understand each other, and their existence is another 
encouraging sign. 
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THE: PRESIDENT TIN SPAIN’ * 


TELEGRAM TO PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


When announcement .was. made’ of :the: President's den 
cision to include a stopover in Madrid on his tour of 
European and Asian capitals, a group-of five prominent 
Americans, including. Norman. Thomas, acting ‘in: his 
capacity. as Honorary Chairnian of IBERICA,: and-top 
experts in the field of United States?.\relations -with 
Spain and Latin America, sent the following telegram 
to the President: 


“President Dwight D, Eisenhower 
Augusta, Georgia 

| November 20, 1959 
“Dear Mr. : President: é. 
“Your forthcoming visit to Madrid: interpreted 
by Spanish press as implying United States approval 
of Franco ‘dictatorship. ‘Fo counteract. this we: urge. that 
while in Madrid you publicly address Spanish people 
to emphasize. America’s. belief in, principles of freedom 
and true democracy and convey goodwill of American 
people. 

“In so doing you would be leanne your ad- 
ministration’s splendid policy of promoting closer _re- 
lations between peoples as already. carried out by Vice 
President Nixon on official tours of South America and 
Soviet Russia as well as policy based on. recommenda- 
tions by Dr. Milton Eisenhower.” 

The telegram to the President was signed by the jol- 
lowing persons: 
NORMAN THOMAS, 

IBERICA 
JAMES A. PIKE, Bishop of California [Episcopal] 
O. A. KNIGHT, Chairman, Latin-American” Affairs 

Committee, AFL-CIO; President, Oil, Chemical and 

Atomic Workers International Union. [Note: Mr. 

Knight has recently, been appointed.by, the. President 

to serve on a six man committee formed to study 

ways’ of ‘improving relations with Latin’ America.] 
ARTHUR P. WHITAKER, Professor of Latin-Ameri- 
can History, University of Peniisylvania [Note?Pro- 
fessor Whitaker, who has just returned from a stay 
in Spain; is‘author ‘of ‘the chapter on “The United 

States and Spain” included in ‘the’ study of ‘United 

States Foreign Policy prepared for’ the! Senate’ Com- 

mittee on Foreign Relations by the Foreign: Policy 

Research: Institute of | the ‘Univ. of ;;Pennsylvania.] 
WILLIAM. EBENSTEIN; Professor, of Politics, Prince+ 

ton University [Note: Professor. Ebenstein;: an‘ expert 
»on. authoritarian and: totalitarian governments: and 

author ‘of; works. on political. philosophy, spent. most 
Of Jast year if Spain on a grant from: the Printeton 
Center of International Studies.] 


Honorary Chairman "of 
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ANSWER FROM” THE WHITE HOUSE 


On. December. 10 Mr...Norman, Thomas received , the 
oe reply. to. the; telegram. to,the President: 


* THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
" * Deceniber 9;°1959 
Dear Si? Thomas:" 
On behalf‘of the President; I Wish to acknowledge the 
telegram that you, Bishop’ Pike; Mr! Knight, atid’ Pro- 
fessors Ebenstein and ‘Whitaker ‘sent him regarding’ his 
present trip abroad. You urged that, while visiting 
Spain, the President make‘clear to the Spatiish people 
the continued belief ‘6f''Ameérticans’ in ‘the principles ‘of 
freedom: I know thatthe President would want’ me' ‘to 
thank you for your. ‘interest in Square. this eR 


By his’ visit to Spain’ the Président’ hopes *to’ demon- 
strate in a personal way our friendship toward ‘ithe 
Spanish people and to increase among them under- 
standing of the/“UnifedStates ‘atid? good) will, toward 
our. country: 
Sincerely, 

~ GERALD D. MORGAN 
The Deputy Assistant to, the President 
Mr. Menvats Thomas...» 
112 East Nineteenth Street 
New. York 3,.New York 
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| COMM tEA MLE | 
THE, CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
The» following editorial appeared: :in the Ghristian 
Science: Monitor of November-27: 


“STRAIGHT TALK FOR MADRID" 


‘“‘When-:Mr.; Nixon. went,.to, Moscow, he. was urged to 
be: friendly, but «talk; straight , to the Soviet people and 
their leaders about,freedom. He did. by Jee 

“When the, Eisenhower-Khrushchey’ visit snahenen 
was atranged,, the same counsel to. talk. up, to.Mr. .K 
about the .ainis of, free’ Bovespment, wasi wine heard, 
Rightly so,; 
» “Now.fiye noted Austdidsinebaladate of labor, aden 
tion, and, religious. groups—are urging President, Eisen- 
hower to/be.equally. plain-spoken, during: his forthcom- 
ing visit to Spain.-He should be, and for much, the,same 
reasons as. wilbapply when. he. visits Moscow... 
. “No, onesjis counseling. coldness. Just, clarity, The 
President will’; doubtless, display his famous. warmth 
toward , the. tightly steppered,, Spanish -. people. «This. -is 
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right. But he should not hesitate also to inject at least 
a brief reminder that the United States still upholds the 
ideal of maximum individual freedom and minimum 
state control—among its allies as well as among its 
opponents. 

“Mr. Ejisenhower’s trip is to be a good-will tour. 
Certainly he should not be asked to be antagonistic to 
any host. But a statement of American aims would be 
particularly useful in Spain. After three centuries of 
isolation and lagging behind the progress of Western 
Europe, it had lately looked as if the forces of reform- 
by-evolution might accomplish what the tragic civil war 
did) not. But now traditional ultraconservatism and 
autocratic control once again endanger that hopeful 
trend. 

‘Developments such as Mr. Eisenhower’s visit and 
the possible entry of Spain into NATO have been 
astutely used by the Franco government to imply 
Western approval of the repressive status quo. It is 
this that the President should carefully disavow, while 
at the same time expressing friendship for the Spanish 
people.” 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


The following is from an editorial entitled “Grand 
Tour’ appearing in the Dec. 3 Manchester Guardian: 
“Mr. Truman has said he fears for the dignity of the 
Presidency; elsewhere, the President’s decision will seem 
a magnificent assertion of it. Moreover, it will serve as a 
symbol of the American will to peace. In neutral coun- 
tries, let alone Communist ones, the United States has 
often been painted as a nation of militarists and im- 
perialists. President Eisenhower’s tour may dissipate at 
least some of that suspicion. 

“For this reason the President’s decision to visit India 
seems particularly wise—and the decision to visit Spain 
particularly unfortunate. American opinion has often 
been foolishly suspicious of India, forgetting that it is 
the main hope of democracy in Asia and only remem- 
bering that militarily it has tried to be neutral. The 
Indians have reciprocated these suspicions in kind. Per- 
haps Mr. Eisenhower may be able to undo in New 
Delhi some of the harm that was done by Mr. Nehru’s 
experiences in Washington and New York. After all, 
they are both staunch believers in democracy and inter- 
national law. But is General Franco? His claim to a 
place on this kind of visiting-list is nonexistent. No one 
disputes that there are times when democratic leaders 
have to meet and negotiate with dictators: the ghost 
of Machiavelli cannot be entirely exorcised. Mr. Mac- 
millan went to Moscow, as President Eisenhower will 
next year, implying no approval of the Soviet regime. 
But he did not go there on a goodwill visit (a distinc- 
tion which seems to have escaped the “Times” of Lon- 
don). For better or worse, Spain is America’s ally. 
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Need America take such pains to rub the noses of the 
rest of her cilies in that distressing fact? Franco is 
scarcely an ally of whom the President can feel proud; 
would it not be more prudent to treat him as a skeleton 
in America’s dipfomatic cupboard? Since Franco is an 
ally America is bound to bolster up his regime with 
military and economic aid. Why go farther? In the long 
run the best chance for peaceful progress in Spain (per- 
haps the only chance) is that Franco should peacefully 
be got rid of. President Eisenhower's visit is bound to 
damage that chance.” 


FREE TRADE UNIONS' 
RESOLUTION CRITICIZES MADRID VISIT 


(From the New York Times of December 3) 


BRUSSELS, Belgium, Dec. 2—President Eisenhower’s 
planned visit to Madrid this month was criticized today 
by George Meany at a meeting of the executive board 
of the International Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions. 


Mr. Meany, president of the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, said 
his group felt a moral duty to protest against the visit. 
He added that he had sent a letter to Spanish trade 
unionists in exile pledging the support of the American 
trade union movement in the fight against Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco. 


The executive board adopted a resolution expressing 
“surprise and indignation that the head of a demo- 
cratic state should pay an official visit to a dictatorship.” 

Mr. Meany is here for the sixth congress of the inter- 
national union confederation. It will be attended by 
300 representatives of non-Communist labor in fifty-one 


countries. It starts tomorrow and will continue until 
Dec. 12. 


WALTER REUTHER'S VIEWS 


STOCKHOLM, Nov. 25, Ibérica:—Walter Reuther, 
President of the United Automobiles Workers of Ameri- 
ca and Vice President of the AFL-CIO, stopped off in 
Stockholm for a few days en route to Brussels to attend 
the Conference of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. While in Stockholm he gave a press 
conference in the Union of Swedish Organizations (LO) 
headquarters. 

While alluding to the President’s forthcoming visit to 
Madrid Walter Reuther said: “Nazi, Communist or 
Francoist dictatorships are basically the same: only the 
chains come from different sources of origin. We of the 
free world hate every dictatorship and every tyranny, 
whether it is Communist, Nazi or the Fascist brand of 
Franco.” 
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FROM "TIME AND TIDE" 


The following editorial appeared in the Nov. 21 Time 
and Tide of London: 


WARNING ON SPAIN 


“Our contemporary, the Spectator, devoted a great deal 
of space to the subject of Franco’s Spain in last week’s 
issue, and, we rejoice to see, came up unhesitatingly with 
the right answer. As the Spectator points out, it is a 
gross error to regard Fascism as an alternative to Com- 
munism—the two go together like a package deal. 
Things are beginning to move in Spain, and once the 
impetus of change is under way it is unlikely to stop 
short of the overthrow of the Franco regime. Then we 
shall have the Fascists pointing out the danger of the 
Communists in Spain, and the Communists, in various 
forms of sheep’s clothing, posing soulfully as democratic 


anti-Fascists. The operation of a) democraticsystem, of 


/ government is difficult in any country at any time,.and 


democracy has never yet flourished long or successfully 
in the Iberian Peninsula: yet it remains true that the 
only hope for Spain is that a democratic Government 
may follow the fall of the Franco dictatorship. 

The only real ‘bastion against Communism’ is a na- 
tion of free men, as all experience shows, and it surely 
is high time that our American friends began to learn 
that lesson. 


“THE SPECTATOR" 

ON FRANCO SPAIN 

IBERICA readers are recommended to read the excel- 
lent article on “Franco’s Spain”, by Ian Gilmour,’ ap- 
pearing in the Nov. 13 edition of the SPECTATOR of 
London. 











DETAILS OF THE 
SUMMARY TRIAL OF 17 
MADRID, Nov. 20, Ibérica:—The 
trial of Cerén and 16 others sti!l 
does not seem to have ended. The 
Captain General of Madrid, Miguel 
Rodrigo, is not satisfied with the 
sentences and has filed them with 
the Supreme Military Council for 
review. 

‘ We should add some more details 
to our last report on this matter. 
The trial drew over 200 persons, 
who applauded the defendants on 
their arrival. A few arrests were 
made among bystanders, however 
it does not appear that they were 
held. About 20 priests, including 
Fathers Maldonado, Sopefia and 
Diez-Alegria, were able to enter the 
hall where the trial was held, alto- 
gether over 100 persons were able 
to attend, but24 of the people who 
wished to attend the trial were un- 
able to enter and were shoved away 
by the police. 

The case was divided into three 
groups: Frente de Liberacién Popu- 
lar, [FLP or Popular Liberation 
Front] whose most outstanding rep- 
resentative was Sr. Cerén; Nueva 
Generacion Ibérica [New Genera- 
tion of Iberia], including Antonio 
Diez Yagiie and Manuel Gdémez 
Ovejero, and a third group of po- 
litically indeterminate persons. The 
prosecutor accused Cerén of having 
held talks with Vicente Girbau, liv- 
ing in exile in Paris, and Srs. Diez 
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Yagiie and Gémez Ovejero, of hav- 
ing corresponded with the Editor of 
IBERICA and of having collabor- 
ated with the magazine. All of this, 
it will be recalled, under the gen- 
eral charge of “MILITARY RE- 
BELLION.” 


“OPUS DEI" AND 

THE PRESS 

MADRID, Nov. 23, Ibérica:—Re- 
ports from a very reliable source 
state that “Opus Dei» has purchased 
the Madrid. evening newspaper Ma- 
drid, along with a chain of radio 
stations. It is known that “Opus”, 
through the Banco Popular ' Espa- 
nol—which is just a dummy in 
the transaction—acquired some time 
ago for 8 million pesetas the ma- 
jority interest in the “Alas” publicity 
agency, dismissing the directors and 
replacing them with others. It also 
owns a large interest in another 
publicity firm called ANCEMA. 


ANTI-FRANCO DEMON- 
STRATION IN BONN 
PARIS, Nov. 12; [bérica: —German 
students staged an anti-Franco dem- 
onstration in Bonn during the visit 
there of the Spanish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Sr. Castiella. About 
50 students appeared before the city 
hall bearing placcards with the fol- 
lowing inscriptions: 

“Down with Franco!”, “We do 
not want fascists in NATO,” “Nei- 
ther fascism nor Communism!” 








The German Foreign Minister 
was so disturbed about this incident 
that he hastened to apologize. to 
Castiella. The student group was 
made up of students belonging to 
Socialist and Social Democrat. par- 
ties. ; 

Castiella’s visit in Bonn is for the 
purpose of ‘discussing problems .re- 
lated to the European economic and 
political organizations, as well..as 
those of the defense of West Europe. 
The two ministers made guarded 
reference to the question of Spain’s 
possible admission to NATO, but it 
is said that Germany will not take 
the initiative of proposing Spain, 
even were she to be joined .in this 
by another NATO member, 


EISENHOWER'S CHANGE 
OF ITINERARY 

PARIS, Nov. 27, Ibérica:—The 
magazine Jours de France; of right- 
ist political tendency, published the 
following report in this week’s: edi- 
tion: 

“Eisenhower had .not' planned to 
include Spain in his itinerary”... : 
“But Franco has: made it :known 
that he would revoke the American 
bases pact with Spain if the Ameri- 
can President does not honor Mad- 
rid with a. visit. And Ike, despite 
his .repugnance, has given in to the 
high strategic reasons of which the 
Pentagon and Herter, his Secretary 
of State, have made themselves: th 
defenders.” 
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SPAIN-AND°NATO © ©08s: 


PARIS: Nou: 14, Ibérica: yaa ad ug 
edition “of ‘Combat inchides ‘an™ ory" 
ficle‘‘on ‘interfational affairs” Bye 


Georges’ Aindersen!Fhe author * 
makes the ‘followirig: comments: ‘at 


the end: of :his:article, under the:sub-.: 
heading “*Indiscrete quate about 


Spain”; ;; ae 
ecAside from the criticisms whith 

will be formulated concerning the 

date of the conference with Khrush- 


chev, the representatives of the “Big? | / 
Four’ will hear observations/\t6n- 


cerning the, preposed., membership 
of Spain inthe organization, — See 

“The. delegates from the. ‘Scandi- 
navian countries will not fail to pose 
some questions concerning this mat- 
ter, such as: - 

“1. Is it opportune to. increase 
the number of members of -the Alli- 
ance just at this moment. of ‘inter- 
national pacification’ and on the 
eve of disarmament talks? ; 

“9°'Tn' View of the difficulties .en- 
countered by the ‘Fifteen’ in com- 
ing to agreement and coordinating 
their activities, can one expect that 
with the admission of. a_ sixteenth 
member things will .go any better? 

“3. Is it believed that, the ‘uncom- 
mitted countries’ that constitute the 
balance of power in, the world will 
give proof of, better understanding 
and will demonstrate greater sym- 
pathy for the Western cause._.after 
Spain’s admission to the Alliance? 

“4. Those, favoring the extension 
of the NATO defense chain beyond 
the Pyrenees, who... Jjaclude, .the 
Unitéd States: France ‘and the, Fed- 
eral Republic of ‘Gérthany,’ Will no 
doubt offer: very “serious arguments 
—both © strategic; economic ‘and 
structural—in support of ‘their the- 
sisy,in reply tothe questions of the 
‘antihispanists’. 

“This. willobeball the®easier’ for 
them in «view: of the ‘fact that no 
decision 'in* this respect’ is- foreseen 
in the: immediate ‘future.’ Because 
between now. and: £961 or 1962 pro- 
found changes can take place not 
only within’ NATO. ‘but also in’ Eu- 
rope and ‘thé world; which could 
diminish the’ importance’ of military 
alliances and change for once. and 
for’ all the proportion ‘betweensforce 
and [moral] values.” TON 


OB 


‘AGREEMENT OPPOSING 


TSPAINGIN: NATO 


~GENEY,A, Nov. 16, Ibérica:—To- 


day’s Journal e Geneve includes the 


: following’ ‘report : 


“Bad Godesberg (.DPA):. The: 
agreément opposing Spain’s. admis-.;,.; 


‘sion to’ NATO was approved with 


 “Sapplauise: ©“ 
“Mr. Heinz Kueh, aie chain 


man of the extraordinary Congress 


a@f >the German Social-Democrat.. 
partys, gade a strong declaration. 


against the admission of ‘the Spain 
‘of Franco” in NATO. He has re- 


‘ cBilled! ‘that, in view of the Preamble 


“of thé! Atlantic Treaty Charter, its 
members‘cOmmit themselves to de- 
fending freedom and the rule of law 
“and | human dignity. “And Franco 
Spain,’ which owes its existence to 
the’ accursed alliance with Hitler 
arid Mussolini, has violated these 
principles ceaselessly, since it began 
to exist.” . “As no one can be- 
come alliéd With the enemies of the 
rights of man, the party Congress 
should manifest its decision nat .to 
admit Spain to-NA'T 


“This proposal was "B38 ed by 
acclamation.” 





PORTUGUESE WRITER 
ACCUSED OF TREASON 


PARIS,” Nov. 16, Ibérica: —Today’ 5 
edition of Le Monde carries the fol- 
lowing report: 


“On Saturday Aquilino Ribeiro, 
ohe of the ‘most celebrated contem- 
porary “writers, was charged by a 
high court of Lisbon of attacking 
‘the prestige of ‘the country’, of in- 
stigation to attack the security of 
State and offenses against the Prime 
Minister, ‘Ministers_ and magistracy, 
and of insulting the police: 

“The defendant, “whois 74, was 
released on a °60,000 escudo bail 
(about $2,000) which was immedi- 
ately put up. 

‘“Sefior ‘Ribeiro, who has ‘always 
been ‘a member of the opposition, is 
being’ persecuted for having pub- 
lished’: a. novel; Cuando los lobos 
aullan [When the Wolves Howl] in 
which ‘he describes the struggles of 
the ‘peasants‘against the State’ which 
would’ dispossess ‘then? ‘of ‘their Jarid. 


“This. is the first time ‘that a 


.. writer has, been accused in Portuga! 


for having written a -work of fic- 
tion. 

“Ribeiro faces, a-possible 8, year 
prison sentence.” 
with 


Solidarity «of Intellectuals 


Ribeiro » 
PARIS)Nov. 19, Ibérica:—An out- 


‘standing member of the Portuguese 


opposition, ‘now in Paris, has in- 


“formed this correspondent that the 
' bail set by the Lisbon tribunal for 
» Aquilino’ Ribeiro was collected with- 


in.a matter of a few hours from out- 
standing intellectuals of Lisbon. 





GENERAL DELGADO'S TRIP 
TO FRANCE AND - 
GERMANY CANCELLED 


PARIS, Dec.4, Ibérica:—In a press 
conference held in Amsterdam yes- 
terday’ General Humberto Delgado, 
defeated. candidate in last year’s 
presidential elections in Portugal, 
announced that. he had cancelled 
his scheduled visit to France and 
West Germany. Today’s Combat 
states the following: 


“A curious coincidence. On the 
very same day that two political 
prisoners escaped in Portugal and 
found.asylum-in an Embassy of a 
South .American country, General 
Humberto Delgado, opposition lead- 
er who has been living in exile in 
Brazil since his failure in the presi- 
dential elections, terminated his stay 
in Europe and cancelled the press 
conference. which he was to have 
given tonight in Paris under the 
auspices of the League of the Rights 
of Man and the Citizen. At the same 
time Delgado decided not to. enter 
France. His official explanation: 
‘Reasons of health.” 

“However it seems strange that 
he should have decided so suddenly 
to return to Rio de Janeiro at a 
moment when the political situation 
in Brazit iss more unstable than 
ever.’ 

We might add that it is being 
rumored here that Delgado can- 
celled'‘his impending visit after “a 
discreté diplomatic representation.” 
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Finally we come to the intellectuals. Apart from a 
few turncoats, members of Opus Dei and a few loyal 
servitors of the regime who have no quality or prestige 
whatsoever, we find that in Spain today, for the first 
time in many years, there is, among other groups, a 
solid, influential and important group of Catholic in- 
tellectuals, of various political tendencies but whose 
outstanding characteristic is moderation, and who are 
sincere liberals, believers in tolerance and harmony 
among all Spaniards, and who, above all, are opposed 
tc the present regime, even though some may still hold 
university posts or work on government subsidized mag- 
azines. This group includes very well known and well 
connected persons, some of whose names have appeared 
from time to time in IBERICA and elsewhere, among 
the refugees. But I had better not mention them by 
name. I had talks with several of them; all treated me 
without reserve and with the greatest confidence. I 
kad known some of them, but not all, before the war. 

It should immediately be added that this group does 
not comprise all of Spain’s intellectuals, nor are they 
the youngest. As this is a group of outstanding persons 
who have attained intellectual maturity, they are of 
great importance; but there are others. Among the 
young poets and novelists, especially the poets (as Juan 
Ramon Jiménez pointed out, the poetry of the young 
poets in Spain today is excellent) there are many who, 
especially a few years ago, spoke frequently of God in 
their poems; but this, when it was not a matter of 
the tremendista style of soul-rending and anguished 
search, was a sincere lyrical expression of their solitude, 
of their very human longing for God. And this has 
very little to do with Catholicism. In any event, now 
as before, many are clearly and decidedly anti-Catholic, 
or indifferent. The scene with respect to religious be- 
liefs among the intellectuals has changed, in general, 
much less than one might think. This with the excep- 
tion of the group of Catholic intellectuals, which is 
made up almost entirely of members of what we might 
call “the generation of °36”. 

This group is made up of poets, also critics, essay- 
ists, philosophers and professors. Their Catholicism is 
nothing new; but surely, under a different regime, or 
had the Republic continued, it need not have been so 
marked. I have no doubts as to their sincerity on this 
score, but I also believe that for some Catholicism is 
not only a mystic dart but also a suit of armor. In gen- 
eral and basically they tend rather more to the right, 
politically speaking, but they find the present tyranny 
unbearable. To them the ignorance, bad faith and worse 
intentions of many typical Spanish Catholics are in- 
tolerable. They become indignant when spiteful clerics 
try to pass judgment on an Ortega, a Machado or an 
Unamuno. As these new Catholics have a feeling of 
responsibility and shame, and a desire not to be identi- 
fied with the barbarians, they take it as their sacred 
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duty to defend the great figures of the generation of 
98 and their successors from the assaults of their co- 
religionists of Opus Dei. This lay organization is their 
béte noire, and they fly into a fury whenever it is spok- 
en of as a possible liberal movement in Spain or the 
possible embryo of a Spanish Christian democracy. The 
members of Opus Dei pay them back in the same coin. 
Attacks on Ortega, for example, are in reality attacks 
cn these liberal Catholics, designed to prove that the 
idols of these bad Catholics are very pernicious. They 
attempt to displace them and discredit them before the 
authorities, but this is no easy matter because of the 
prestige, connections and moderation of the liberal Ca- 
tholics, and because their activities, including their de- 
fense of Ortega, are done in the name of a well 
grounded, wise and prudent Catholicism, and are based 
on a more profound and direct knowledge of the teach- 
ings of Saint Thomas than that of the others. 

Such bickerings may seem pointless to many of us, 
on the outside; but when seen from within one realizes 
that the position of these liberal Catholics is a noble 
and courageous one; that they are our friends, and 
that we can certainly understand one another; that it 
would be a gross injustice to take them for hirelings of 
the regime. I myself have made this mistake, and I 
regret it. 

In general the intellectuals in Spain are much closer 
to us than we realize. No gulfs yawn between us, as I 
ence thought. I felt no more out of harmony with them 
than I did with other refugees, old friends whom I came 
across in Rome, Paris or Geneva. That is why I advise 
all refugees to exchange ideas and impressions with 
them on every subject, without hesitation. Our attitude 
of aloofness towards those on the other side is deplored 
by them; it is unjustified and unnecessary, and does no 
cne any good. Indeed they are often fairer to us than 
we to them. One is apt to believe that they are on the 
other side, irretrievably separated from us. But that is 
not so. The great majority share our point of view, 
with the difference that they must endure all that goes 
or over there, and are hated, humiliated and crushed, 
with little reason for hope. 


THE ROOTLESSNESS OF THE REFUGEE 

In bringing this long article to a close I must speak 
of something which is of a personal, rather than an in- 
formative, nature; something which happened to me 
and which, very likely, has happened or will happen 
to other refugees returning to Spain. 

On leaving, as on arriving, I felt, at every moment, 
that this Spain was no longer mine. Although I had 
gone prepared against surprise, the encounter still took 
me by surprise. Though she were the same, I no long- 
er saw her, or felt her, in the same way. In the past 
I had seen her from within, being in such a way a 
part of her that unconsciously I lived Spain rather than 
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saw her. Now, above all, I saw her—I was all eyes— 
end, while understanding her, I felt far away, apart. 
Everything brought back memories; all touched my in- 
nermost feelings, yet she was no longer, properly speak- 
ing, mine. 

Among the people, even when they were friends, I 
felt like a fish out of water. I had not had to undergo 
the humiliations and fears, the tortures which they had 
had to undergo. Nor had I had to feign acceptance and 
collaborate—and be secretly ashamed—as these others 
had. That was why some of their jokes had no mean- 
ing to me, nor could I understand why the replace- 
ment of a cabinet minister, for example, could be of 
such importance to them. We have lived apart for many 
years. Time has gone by. One looks about and sees all 
one’s old friends, now with grey hair and sweet smiles 
on their faces; one sees the landscape, which is un- 
changed. It seemed to me that now I saw it with the 
more educated eye of one who has seen many land- 
scapes. I recognized the landscape of earlier times, but 
I no longer had the same feeling for it. I thought of 
the Civil War, that epic of ’36; but I saw that it no 
longer mattered to anyone. No one wants to be remind- 
ed of that tragedy. 

We exiles think often of Spain. After so many years 
it begins to seem impossible for us ever to return, if 
cnly because it would be too much like setting one’s 
foot into the land of dreams. When at last one does 
return, with one’s heart in one’s mouth, it is as though 
a longed-for miracle had finally come about. During 
my entire journey I felt the enchantment of a child 
in fairyland. But I was constantly accompanied by a 
feeling of loneliness, and melancholy from hearing 
voices out of the past. Yet with it all I felt that this 
old Spain on whose soil I was treading was no longer 
mine. 
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Perhaps my friend the school-teacher was right. We 
had gone up into the Sierra to breathe the air and 
talk more freely. He told me what had happened in 
the autumn of 36 in some prisons to men whose only 
crime was that of having been mildly Republican. He 
spared me no detail, as if these scenes were engraved 
on his mind. He spoke slowly, in words overflowing 
with bitterness, yet I noticed that a strange, half- 
ashamed smile would cross his face from time to time 
and his voice would take on an odd intonation as if 
he were telling something grotesque and amusing. I was 
overwhelmed by a sudden feeling of disgust, horror and 
sorrow, and, rather than hatred, a feeling of shame or 
guilt for the others. I thought of our crimes, committed 
at the same time on our side. Perhaps for the first time 
I felt the horror of Spain as a whole. Rather than 
thinking of the executioners and hating them, I now 
thought of the victims. Yet at the same time I knew 
that if I felt that way it was due to the deep impres- 
sion left by the tragedy on my memory, and I felt 
shame and guilt, as a Spaniard and a man; but, in a 
certain way, I already felt detached, if not from the 
conflict and its causes, then from that earth where it 
had taken place. I told my friend what I was thinking 
and he replied: “That is another of their crimes. Surely 
we have lost you all for good”. 

Perhaps he was right. On returning there one feels 
that one is no longer the same person that one was. 
One does not feel at home here, yet neither does one 
feel at home there any longer, or at least that was my 
experience. The refugee lives without roots. Perhaps 
if one were to stay there a while longer, or if things 
were to change a little, one might see things in a dif- 
ferent light. But as for me, while there, Spain seemed 
remote; though very real, to me she seemed a ghost, 
a beloved and combatted ghost. 


SS 





NOTES ON CULTURAL LIFE IN SPAIN 


Juan de Toledo 


The cultural life of Spain, as it exists under the strict 
supervision of Franco’s totalitarian regime, is extremely 
difficult to classify and describe, and cannot be com- 
pared or related to that of any free country. The liter- 
ary and artistic movements of France, England and 
the United States are completely independent of their 
political life, though this does not mean that there is 
no interaction between the two spheres. In those coun- 
tries of course immorality or disrespect for institutions 
may be subject to censorship. But in Spain it is a very 
different matter, and although it is taken for granted 
(by the powers that be) that we live as the democracies 
do, everyone knows that this is not true. 


One of the most marked characteristics of our cul- 
tural life is its ambiguity. I believe this state of things 
to be peculiar to Spain. It is not at all the same as in 
Russia, where art is under State control, as everyone 
knows. Social realism, the Marxist interpretation of his- 
tory and an exaggerated patriotism have been openly 
laid down as the foundation for Russian intellectual 
life; there is no pretence that it is otherwise. The West- 
ern democracies enjoy great liberty in the interpreta- 
tion of religious, aesthetic or moral standards; very dif- 
ferent educational and political theories are permitted 
to co-exist side by side. It is not so in Spain. We pose as 
a nation of liberals under the aegis of the United States, 
but no one is taken in by this carnival disguise, and the 
true state of affairs can only be described in ambigu- 
ous or allusive terms. Writers and artists are never 
without the sense of being watched by a terrible cul- 
tural police. 


Ambiguity is one of the most finished products of 
our literary life. For instance, all the daily papers 
spread their energies and their ink in praise of the mili- 
tary regime now occupying the country. From their 
first page to their last, A.B.C., Pueblo, La Vanguardia 
and all the rest sing the praises of the Caudillo from 
morning to night, circulate prose poems of gratitude 
for our national prosperity and proclaim our future 
security. 


The recent drastic economic changes in the Peninsula 
have only been signals for further adulation of the rule 
of the yoke and arrows. We Spaniards know with scien- 
tific certainty that these new measures cannot solve our 
problems, that things will go on as before, and that 
within a year the millions of dollars we have received 
will merely have increased the poverty of the nation, 
and strengthened nothing except the dictator’s party. 
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All this is plain 
enough to us in Spain, 
though the outside 
world may still be de- 
ceived. But to return 
to our argument; We 
were speaking of the 
regimentation of the 
Spanish press, but 
also of the ambiguity 
of our cultural life. 
This is clearly shown 
in our literary reviews. 
Barcelona’s Destino, 
Insula of Madrid, and 
the Papeles de Son Armadans of Palma de Mallorca are 
all recognizably liberal periodicals which have had great 
difficulties to contend with. Some of them were sup- 
pressed and had to continue underground at the cost 
of heroic sacrifices. But we have others of a different 
sort, such as the recently started Punta Europa pub- 
lished in Madrid, which is a regular farrago of con- 
fusion, misunderstanding and Opus Dei metaphors. We 
are not told the exact source of this review which gives 
itself such airs of political importance. It is heavily dis- 
guised, but from its first fraudulent utterances in dulcet 
and persuasive tones we can recognize its patron saint 
and watchword; it is nourished by the detritus of Span- 
ish Fascism, by the holders of snug posts, by members 
of the “hermandad de alféreces provisionales” [brother- 
hood of temporary standard-bearers}—a completely ma- 
chiavellian body that is difficult to define—and by that 
national Catholicism which continues to give its pro- 
tection to our exhausted totalitarianism. 

A recent number of Punta Europa contained an ar- 
ticle denouncing Acento* (a university review of SEU) 
for under-cover Marxism. The openly malignant inten- 
tion behind this disgraceful accusation was all too clear. 
What will become of the youthful Acento we do not 
now know. This sort of thing is no joking matter in 
this country of ours, where the liberty and safety of 
individuals are so precarious. Acento is an audacious 
paper, aiming at a certain intellectual paradoxicality 
no doubt. One of its numbers, published “in homage 
to Antonio Machado”, began with a brilliant and de- 
tailed article by Adolfo Mufioz Alonso, Director Gen- 
eral of the Press and one of the most reliable of the 
Caudillo’s remaining “thinkers”, and went on with an 





* Acento has been suspended since this article was written. 
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article by a certain Damaso Santos, who was capable 
of remarks like the following: “His fair name will sur- 
vive all attempts to use it for purposes which have 
nothing to do with poetry. Such people pretend that 
Antonio Machado was the product of special circum- 
stances, whereas in reality he belongs to all Spaniards.” 
Such inspired contributions counterbalanced more im- 
portant articles on our great poet by young university 
writers who had been much influenced by the dialectic 
of history. 

It is clear that Acento’s editorial team is not all of 
one mind. But when Punta Europa set about unmasking 
Acento, it had the effrontery to assume a liberal, bour- 
geois and thoroughly European attitude, as if acting 
with the greatest reluctance. Acento was abused for 
praising the plays of the German Communist Bertold 
Brecht and attacking those of Ionesco (presumably be- 
cause he had finally come out as an anti-Marxist), or 
for showing sympathy towards Social Realism. We all 
know what Punta Europa is after; it is consistently 
against any propagandist literature such as is to be 
found in La Table Ronde or the leading articles of 
the Times. When a poem by Blas de Otero was pub- 
lished, an excellent example of the great poet’s brilliant 
powers of satire, one of Punta Europa’s reviewers de- 
scribed it as a “miserable lampoon”. 

Any literary organization which attempts to criticize 
the State which Punta Europa defends, is running a 
great risk. What are we to think, too, of the circum- 
stances of Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal’s journey to 
Mallorca to take part in the Congress of intellectuals 
at Formentor? That distinguished man was escorted on 
his flight by five fighter aircraft of American make. 
Presumably this was arranged by Franco’s government 
as a sort of homage to Literature from the Army. But 
at the same time every one in this country knew that 
the discussions at Formentor were invigilated by the 
police, who had been specially sent to the Balearic 
Isles to keep an eye on the doings of the artists and 
writers attending the conference. 


We might add that for some time now lecturers, 
well stocked with official ideas from the Ministry of 
Information and Tourism, have been circulating 
throughout our country. They tell us of the state of our 
literature, especially the novel, touchstone of all the 
aesthetic and moral preoccupations of the nation. These 
speakers sing the praises of our artistic production, 
stressing all that has been produced under the Franco 
regime, the importance of the prizes awarded and the 
government’s care to protect the works of our writers. 

While these lecturers speak highly of the creations of 
our novelists and poets, they coincidentally launch a 
volley of reminders, designed to keep our literary mani- 
festations on the right track. The most important of 
these reminders is the one referring to the convenience 
of adhering to a certain degree of optimism, of convey- 
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ing a roseate sense of well-being and of the world, in 
literary creation. The black, grey or red novel is se- 
verely attacked, but in a very casuistical way; at times 
these cultural propagandists go so far as to condemn 
works or writers for being “foreign” or for a deforma- 
tive intent. Novels such as La Colmena (The Hive by 
Cela), Las Ultimas Horas, Juego de Manos, Con el 
Viento Solano, and finally Nuevas Amistades and so 
many others which are precisely the ones that have en- 
dowed our modern narrative art with its vitality, are 
the ones from which they would protect the sensibilities 
of our public. And let us not go into what is said 
about the poetry of social or political content which has 
come into style now, poetry such as that of Blas de 
Otero, Gabriel Celaya or Victoriano Cremer. Salmos 
al Viento is the first work of verse to appear by Luis 
Goytisolo-Gay, one of the youngest and most splendid 
lyricists that we have today. Almost the entire poem 
is written with that sense of moral action and vision 
which is so severely slapped down by the official ferrule. 
In spite of its being one of the most beautiful books 
that we have read lately, it was pretty much ignored 
by the critics, except in intellectual circles. 

Spanish writers had the temerity to express their pre- 
ferences with respect to literature at the aforementioned 
international conference of the novel in Formen- 
tor, under the auspices of the Biblioteca Breve of 
Barcelona. In contrast to the less committed and 
more abstract tendency voiced by the French and 
English writers, our novelists expressed their desire to 
remain within a realistic and social line. In spite of 
these two tendencies which were brought out into the 
open, all of the writers coincided in agreeing on at 
least a minimum point of departure: that of emphasiz- 
ing the value of testimony, denunciation or obligation 
in contemporary literature. We do not know why—or, 
rather, yes we do: For it is very difficult for the novel- 
ist of our days to cut himself off, hedonistically or gra- 
tuitously, from what he sees, lives and observes. In the 
conference at Formentor the art of propaganda was 
rejected, and with good reason. But at the same time 
all agreed on the ineludible responsibility of the artist 
to make his view of the world manifest in a critical 
and independent way. After all, this has been the fore- 
most function of the novel in all times. 





IBERICA 


Editorial 


THE PRESIDENT IN SPAIN 


The purpose of President Eisenhower’s trip has been 
clearly defined: to carry a message of peace and 
friendship to the nations included in his itinerary. 
Let us give these words their full value: a message 
of peace and friendship. 

In this amalgam of countries included in the tour 
there are many whose citizens will duly receive the 
President’s message; rather, his message of peace and 
friendship will be received by those in a position to 
receive it. But there are others to whom it will not 
get through. 

On a personal level we do not maintain friend- 
ships with persons whose morality and concept of life 
are contrary to our own; we are inclined, even, to 
select our friends from among those whose ethics and 
customs are similar to ours. Actually we do not go 
through this process of selection in a conscious man- 
ner, but instinctively, with that remarkable insight of 
our ancestral forces. Thus elemental reasoning leads 
us to formulate this axiom: if we agree that personal 
friendships require certain mutual obligations, then 
friendships on a broader level require greater mutual 
obligations. Of course, among the reasons motivating 
the chiefs of state in their relations with other coun- 
tries there are those of a practical and realistic nature, 
reasons of emergency, even. In this we must agree, 
just as we are sure that among the visits planned by 
President Eisenhower some will be more agreeable to 
him than others. 

But what reasons exist to justify Eisenhower’s visit 
to Franco? In our opinion there are no reasons of 
either an immediately practical nature or of political 
realism or emergency. To this the reader may reply: 
And what about the bases established in Spain? Our 
answer would be that this question is not related to 
the overall purpose of the President’s trip. The bases 
were established by a pact, a pact in which Franco 
had the most to gain. A pact of such a nature does 
not and can not require the visit of friendship by a 
Chief of State of the most authentic democracy in the 
world to the most cynical dictator in the world. It 
does not require a visit by President Eisenhower to 
the man who took part in World War II on behalf 
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of the Axis powers, and who, by blasting away the 
legally established governmental institutions of his 
country, raised himself to chief of a nation over a 
million dead, a million compatriots. 

No one can take seriously the report circulating to 
the effect that General Franco threatened to revoke 
the pact with the United States should President 
Eisenhower omit Spain from his itinerary. One can 
not accept it for two reasons: in the first place, it 
would be he, General Franco, who would lose the 
most by such a move; secondly, and this is a stronger 
reason than the first, because President Eisenhower 
would not have tolerated such an imposition. Further- 
more, of what value are these bases at this point? In 
view of the latest advances made in the field of 
atomic research and guided missiles, in a short time 
the bases in Spain and elsewhere will be of no stra- 
tegic value. 

Surely reasons other than personal inclination have 
led President Eisenhower to visit General Franco, 
but we can not imagine what they could be. It will be 
argued that he also plans to visit Soviet Russia, but 
Russia is a rival of gigantic proportions, almost as 
gigantic as the United States, and war or peace may 
result from the lack of understanding or understand- 
ing between the two colossi. But the United States has 
nothing to fear and nothing to expect from the Spain 
of General Franco. 

The President’s visit to Spain could be justified 
only were he to come into direct contact with the 
Spanish people and express to them the value of free- 
dom and democracy as practiced in the United States. 
Otherwise this visit will be remembered as a gesture 
of courtesy to the sole survivor of Nazism. 





The Situation in Portugal 


The January 15 IBERICA will include an extensive 
interview by our Paris correspondent with an emi- 
nent member of the Portuguese opposition, residing 
in Portugal. 
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OBVERSE AND REVERSE 


On various occasions we have pointed out the contrast 
between the regime’s fagade and the sordid reality of 
its inner chambers; between its policy of “prestige” 
abroad and of the bludgeon at home. It can be said 
that this contrast between the obverse and reverse of 
this “Catholic, traditional and social reign’? of the 
Caudillo has been particularly marked during the month 
which has just gone by. 

Our rulers in El] Pardo Palace are not at all inter- 
ested in popular backing or public opinion; they only 
think in terms of foreign aid, of keeping the army pla- 
cated, of keeping the coffers of state from running dry. 
In other words, they only think of the means, because 
their one and only end is to stay in power. 

This month it was necessary to wage a bitter war on 
the “foreign front”. First of all, it was necessary to 
get President Eisenhower to change his plan to fly over 
Spain without stopping off at El Pardo; this was a 
matter of life and death for the Caudillo. Then, with 
this trick in hand, it was necessary for Castiella to hop 
over to Berlin to extend an invitation to Chancellor 
Adenauer to visit Madrid, to say nothing of satisfying 
certain personal vanities harbored by our Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and settling some economic matters of 
which we will speak anon. 


ORGANIZED “SPONTANEITY” 

The first objective was achieved. Since then the entire 
propaganda apparatus of the regime has been thrown 
into high gear to take full advantage of what is re- 
garded as the accolade of a great chief of state and 
great democrat to the Caudillo’s regime. Plans are afoot 
to mobilize about a million people who, with the usual 
“spontaneity” of such occasions, are to acclaim Presi- 
dent Eisenhower while at the same time showing that 
Franco is beloved by his people. 

Instructions have already gone out to many Civil 
Governors and Sindicato [Government controlled trade 
unions] officials, and credits have been allocated from 
secret funds to provide for the free transportation to 
Madrid of a vast multitude from the provinces. There 
are to be free meal tickets and lodgings . . . all with 
the greatest fanfare, and on a far vaster scale than any 
of the demonstrations put on by old Primo de Rivera. 

Of course everything has its complications and one 
of the hitches disturbing our authorities, and which is 
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the subject of arduous talks with the American repre- 
sentatives here, concerns the timetable of the President’s 
visit. Originally he was scheduled to arrive at 6:00 
P.M., but alas! December 21 is the shortest day in the 
year, and by 6:00 P.M. it will be dark. As the reader 
knows the program of the visit consists in the Presi- 
dent’s dining with the Caudillo at El Pardo Palace, 
sleeping at Moncloa Palace (where, if my memory does 
not deceive me, Trujillo slept as well), and departing 
the following morning for Rabat. But Franco wants 
the business places to be closed, the uniforms to be 
very much in evidence, and Eisenhower to ride through 
Madrid in full daylight. Will this new wish be granted? 
No doubt; here in Madrid, in opposition circles, one 
begins to believe that there is nothing the American 
government would deny our Caudillo. Perhaps the 
Americans do not think that the Spanish opposition is 
of any importance, and that in any case it can not 
make disposition of the bases. But I wish to state that 
this opposition is profoundly disgusted, and those who 
sow winds today should not complain if tomorrow they 
reap a harvest of tempests. 


ADENAUER TOO 

When Eisenhower’s visit was announced Castiella im- 
mediately took off for Bonn to convince Adenauer that 
if he will visit Madrid in the spring he will not be too 
severely criticized. After all, those who were beaten up 
by the Brigada Social [repressive branch of the police] 
fifteen years ago were not those who sided with Ger- 
many, but those who took America’s side. Furthermore, 
Sr. Castiella had been dying to make this trip. He had 
been out of sorts tor some time because while Ullastres 
[Minister of Commerce] and Solis [Minister and Secre- 
tary General of the Falange] had been travelling all 
about Europe he, Castiella, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and all, had been stuck at home in the Palace of Santa 
Cruz [Ministry of Foreign Affairs]. Then came his trip 
to London and Paris, and our Castiella was somewhat 
mollified. But now this trip to Germany, his stopover in 
Berlin where he recalled that he had been a member 
of the Blue Division, and the scope of his negotiations 
(some in Ullastre’s territory) filled him with satisfac- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact there had been a disagreeable 
matter to settle with Germany, the question of the con- 
fiscated Germany property in Spain. Of course the 
Spaniards had taken pains to put straw men who were 
loyal to the Nazis at the head of the most important 
German companies such as the Banco Trasatlantico, for 
example, where Carceller was placed in control. Still 
all was not easy, and the Germans had decided on 
reprisals, which took the form of the refusal to permit 
the exploitation of German patents in Spain. Then the 
Spaniards had another thought, and Castiella went off 
to Berlin to give the Germans full satisfaction. 


IBERICA 


INTERNAL PROBLEMS 


But let us now enter the building which is Spain, so 
as to see for ourselves the crumbling and filthy inner 
chambers of the mansion which displays such a bright 
and glittering fagade to the free world outside. 

The so-called “stabilization” remains the same: that 
is, without anything being stabilized. By this I do not 
mean to say that the situation is completely catastrophic. 
No; there is some unemployment, and, above all, a de- 
crease in living standards due to the reduction of bonus 
payments and working hours. Some of the marginal 
concerns are in a hopeless situation. . . that is all. But 
at the same time no one feels secure. Capital remains 
stubborn, and the stock exchange is slow. Basque bank- 
ers are complaining almost as much as are the Catalan 
industrialists. 

The recession caused by the “stabilization” measures 
has had serious results in Guiptizcoa, where the paper 
industry has been hardest hit, and then in Alava. Un- 
employment among industrial workers is officially es- 
timated at about 90,000. A fund for unemployment re- 
lief has been created providing that workers dismissed 
because of shut-downs or lowering of production “due 
to the crisis” will receive 75% of their full wages over 
a period of 6 months. 


ECONOMISTS’ OPINIONS 


In a recent study the economist Mariano Rubio was 
courageously outspoken on his views as to a solution 
to our economic problems. According to him this solu- 
tion must come from our national savings, not from 
foreign aid or investments. 

“The entrance of foreign capital is most advanta- 
geous,” he said, “and in some cases it is indispensable 
in order to alleviate the shortage of reserves, but one 
can not by any manner of means expect it to be ade- 
quate to serve as a solution for the overall problem 
of capitalization.” 

He added that “One would be a little deluded were 
one to think in terms of an avalanche of foreign capital 
in Spain, as capital of such proportions seeks out coun- 
tries with immense riches that render large returns, or 
with big markets; but neither of these circumstances is 
true of Spain.” 

Sr. Rubio also commented that “neither does the out- 
look for official loans and contributions from the Unit- 
ed States seem very brilliant. Such funds may serve to 
alleviate our balance of payments, but there is no in- 
dication that they will be increased in the future.” He 
concludes that “the work of drawing a country out of 
economic backwardness should be the work of its own 
citizens.” 

In a lecture given from the Pius XII Chair of Eco- 
nomics at the Madrid University, Professor Emilio Fi- 
gueroa arrived at the same conclusion: “The solution 
does not lie in private international investment, which 
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tends to concentrate on export activities only, but in in- 
ternal savings channeled into productive investments.” 
In other words, in the channeling into productive in- 
vestments of the national savings now concentrated in 
the exorbitant profits of the banks, the state dignitaries 
and the para-State I.N.I. [Instituto Nacional de In- 
dustria], and in some aristocrats. This situation can only 
be corrected by means of a system of taxation radically 
opposed to the present one. But one could hardly ask 
such a change of the Caudillo because it would be 
tantamount to asking him to renounce all that has made 
his regime and its survival possible. 


MUTE STRUGGLES FOR POWER 

Here everything boils down to a matter of getting along, 
of staying afloat, while in the meantime the various 
little cliques within the government are prowling about 
and sharpening their claws. 

On the one hand we have Solis [Minister and Secre- 
tary General of the Falange] and his friends, on the 
other, “Opus Dei’, while on the horizon we can see 
the “‘collaborationist” version of Christian democracy 
in which Archbishop Herrera, Martin Artajo and Ruiz 
Giménez [former Francoist Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs and Education, respectively] pull the strings. It 
becomes ever clearer that Solis is preparing himself to 
be arbiter of the situation, and to shake off Opus Dei. 
He has his confidantes in ministries, provincial govern- 
ments and embassies (labor attachés). He would like 
to control the foreign economic policy to the detriment 
of Ullastres, and he maintains direct relations with 
managerial associations in various countries. One of his 
difficulties lies in the fact that some of his collaborators 
still hold to shop-worn Falangist concepts. That is why 
he still affects the uniforms and gestures of the “Old 
Guard”. In a recent Governor’s meeting only two ar- 
rived without Falangist uniforms, and these were roundly 
hissed. Solis keeps all of this in mind, but he is prepar- 
ing himself to be the “efficient man” who will save 
the situation. Let it not be forgotten, however, that his 
policy is one of Francoism to an extreme. Only five or 
six days ago, in Castellén, he made the following state- 
ment: “We will not accept the invitation to weaken 
the spirit of July 18 [ie., of Civil War] or to blot out 
[the past] and start a new account. . .” What a con- 
trast to the words pronounced so valiantly by the diplo- 
mat Julio Cer6én before his military judges: “I do not 
feel that the accusations of the prosecutor apply to me 
because I belong to a generation which has overcome 
the spirit of civil war.” 

But neither does the other faction, that of “Opus 
Dei”, seem to have laid aside the spirit of hate and 
rancor. In its upper spheres it is known that the cabinet 
ministers belonging to the secular organization are fin- 
ished, but already men are being prepared for the re- 
lief. In these circles the idea is circulating that the 
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Caudillo should retire into a sort of honorary Regency, 
letting the men of “Opus” take over power in reality. 
This must be what the “Opus Deist” leader Pérez Em- 
bid meant when he said to a friend recently, “The Min- 
isters of ‘Opus’ are a ‘team of the Second Division.’ ” 
Sr. Pérez Embid, who keeps close touch with the Mo- 
narchists on behalf of his organization, usually knows 
what he is talking about. 

In the meantime “Opus Dei” continues its efforts to 
crush any manifestations of liberalism, in which it even 
includes the Society of Jesus. The “Opus” members 
believe that Spain’s integration into “Christian Europe” 
is up to them alone. They are more active than ever 
now, and, having purchased an important French maga- 
zine, they have been busily preparing a special number 
designed to convey a false impression of Spain to the 
international public. Monarchists such as Gonzalez de 
la Mora and Sainz Rodriguez are collaborating in this 
venture, which is just one more sign of the raproche- 
ment between “Opus Dei” and the monarchist backers 
of Don Juan. 

As a backdrop to these movements we have the ever- 
lasting generals, with their police-like souls, who must 
be constantly appeased. General Rodrigo, for instance, 
rants loudly against Franco in any Madrid cafe, yet 
he gladly accepts the mission of being the one to de- 
mand a stiffer sentence for Cerén, Diez Yagiie, Ove- 
jero and Ortega. 

Then, lastly, we have the “collaborationist” group of 
Martin Artajo and Ruiz Giménez, who also seem to 
believe that it is up to them to integrate Spain into 
“Christian Europe’, and they too are more active than 
ever. The XIX Semana Social [Week of Social Studies] 
offered them a propaganda theme, starting with the 
Letter sent by the Vatican Secretary of State, which 
quoted the following words of His Holiness Pope John 
XXIII: 

“There still are too many inequalities, too many rea- 
sons for strife between group and group, due, many 
times, to an imperfect or unjust concept of the right 
of property, resulting from a tenacious resistance of 
egoism and individualism.” 

The Cardinal Primate Pla y Deniel himself referred 
to the sin of failing to practice social justice, quickly 
covering himself by adding that “there will always be 
a working class”, which sounds a little like that other 
phrase, “there will always be the rich and the poor.” 
But a miner, Jacinto Marin, representing the HOAC 
[Worker Brotherhood of Catholic Action] of Oviedo, 
was far more explicit: “The class struggle,” he said, 
“is no fantasy, but a tremendous reality. Can one ex- 
clude the working class, which is the one giving the 
most sons, laborers, votes and soldiers, from the social 
order?” Then he added, “Rather than helping the work- 
er to elevate himself to God, present institutions pull 
him down.” 
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Surely that is not the sort of thing that Castiella, 
Solis and the “Opus” members air while on their trips 
through Europe. Nor would they be likely to tell about 
the demonstration of over 200 persons who applauded 
Cerén and his co-defendants on their arrival at the 
Audiencia [Military Tribunal] in Madrid for trial. 

More along the lines of the ideas expressed by the 
miner of Oviedo were those of the 20 priests who at- 
tended the trial of Cerén and others, remaining in 
the courtroom from the time that the trial opened 
at 9:00 A.M. until it ended at midnight, so as to serve 
as moral support for the defendants; or those of the 
Jesuit Father Diez Alegria who submitted notarized 
written testimony to the effect that he had attended 
meetings of the F.L.P. [Frente de Liberacién Popular] 
with Cerén, and that he was in agreement with the 
doctrines expressed, “which are in accord with pontifi- 
cal doctrines”, expressing at the same time surprise that 
he himself had not been arrested on the same charges. 
When Cerén stated before the military tribunal that 
his case “is not that of an isolated Catholic, but is that 
of many young people, including members of the clergy, 
who wish to work for a more just Spain,” he was only 
expressing a sentiment which is manifested, though 
more timidly by others, at every opportune occasion. 


EISENHOWER WILL NOT HEAR 

THE VOICE OF SPAIN 

No, Spain’s true voice is not heard in the international 
community, and we greatly fear that neither will it be 
heard by President Eisenhower when he passes through 
Madrid. Incidentally, I have been told that in a meet- 
ing held today of the municiple government of Madrid 
the following measures were approved: a) That a spe- 
cial lighting system will be installed in the streets 
through which the President will pass; b) That the 
people of Madrid be “invited” to attend the manifes- 
tations. We all know what that means; heaven help 
anyone who fails to show up! The Social Brigade is 
already inspecting the houses bordering the streets in 
question, interrogating “suspects”, and preparing a veri- 
table tactical maneuver in general. It is also said that 
soldiers and civil guards in civilian dress are to be 
“mobilized.” 

Nor is the reverse of the coin the real Spain; this 
reverse made up of “Neo-Falangists”, “Opus Deists’, 
aristocrats with a longing for lavish court balls, servi- 
tors of the Vatican, bragging generals and friends of 
prebends, who struggle silently, behind the scenes, for 
the sinecures of power, paying not the slightest atten- 
tion to a nation which, on the surface, appears to have 
no heart beat. Yet much will be heard, one day, from 
those 29 million Spaniards who are scorned today. 
Everything in due time... 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, November 28, 1959 


IBERICA 








